HOW  A  FRENCH   CIVILIZATION  TOOK   SHAPE

days, for example the Sic et non of Peter Abelard (1079-1142), we are
surprised at die nature of tlieir researches. 'Was Adam saved or not? ...
Did the Apostles have wives or not? . ..' Abelard sought to apply the
Socratic method, to awaken minds by asking questions, but since truth
had been revealed in the sacred writings, a learned man of die Middle
Ages could only interpret texts. Nevertheless, since he was not in ignor-
ance of profane writings, since he admired Plato and even more admired
Aristode, he must have been tempted to reconcile reason, which, in
Aristode's logic, dazzled him, widi faith. The great debate among
medieval philosophers was on the nature of general ideas. Is an idea a
reality, die only reality, as Plato taught, or is it merely a word, and is
not reality die particular, the fact? Realists and nominalists argued with
much subtlety, and through these debates minds were sharpened and die
vocabulary took on precision. Saint Bernard, who reproached Peter
Abelard with denying die mysteries and the obscurity of the faith, diought
that the true knowledge of God was acquired by intuition, and diat he
who had tasted diis true food of the soul scorned the crusts of knowledge
gnawed by the rationalist. But Abelard was not convinced: 'It is some-
diing ridiculous', said he, 'to expound to others what neidier oneself nor
anyone else can intelligibly understand.' In this he anticipated Descartes.
The object of Saint Thomas Aquinas's labours was to reassure the faithful
by showing diem diat it was possible to reconcile Aristode with the
Scriptures, intelligence with faith. 'Truth', said Saint Thomas, 4is one,
hence truth according to knowledge and truth according to faidi must
coincide/ Eidier Aristotle's logic is in error or else it must confirm
revealed truth, or at least that portion of such truth as is subject to
demonstration. 'For certain things which are true of God exceed the
capacity of the human reason, for instance that God is one in three
persons, whereas others are accessible even to the natural reason, for
example that God is.' Thus was resolved the intellectual crisis which
might have upset the equilibrium of the twelfth century. Thanks to
Saint Thomas, faith was confirmed, but by die same token scientific
research was legitimized. Since faith and knowledge, die mind and the
world, the ideal and the real necessarily coincide, man has the right,
outside the mysteries, to seek trudi hi the world as in the Scriptures.
He may question the real by means of the senses and experience; the
task of die reasoning process will thereupon be to bring into agreement
the findings of experience and revealed tradition. Thus Saint Thomas
opened the road to the modern world. But whereas die scientist of die
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